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There is no reasonable excuse for the violation of an agreement. 
The honor of the trade union movement depends on the faithful adher- 
ence to the signature placed on an agreement. Keep your word of honor 
with your employers and they must respect you when the time comes to 
sign a new agreement. 





As soon as you sign an agreement with your employers, kindly drop 
a line to the International that has sanctioned your agreement and tell 
us about it. We are anxious to know what success you are having. 
Write us when you are not having trouble—do not wait until difficulty 
surrounds you before you write. Understand that International head- 
quarters are yours and that we are here working for the organization, 
and that the success of your union gives us encouragement to keep up 
the good work. We like to be written to sometimes by local unions that 
are not asking for something. 





It is the duty of every man to attend the meetings of his local union, 
There should be no deviation from this rule and men who do not attend 
their meetings should be penalized. The life of the organization de- 
pends on the interest taken in it by the members of the local. It breaks 
up the courage of the officers in charge of the union when there is noth- 
ing before them but empty seats. You are not doing your duty by 
remaining away simply because you are not compelled to go. Brace up, 
therefore! Be a man and decide that you will attend your meetings in 
the future, and when you go to the meeting do not go with a grouch or 
a knock or to raise the “old Harry.” Go there determined to educate 
yourself in the workings of your union and the labor movement in gen- 
eral. Exchange ideas with your brother members and in that way you 
will be carrying out the true spirit of the obligation you have taken. 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO EUROPE 


femei t is only natural, 

after being away 

from the organiza- 

tion for several 

weeks, that our 

membership would 

be anxious to learn 

of some of the ex- 

periences I had on my journey 

across the water to the countries 
that it was my privilege to visit. 

I was elected by the Executive 
Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a delegate to at- 
tend the International Labor Con- 
gress to be held in Amsterdam, 
Holland, opening on July 26th. I 
accepted the election on condition 
that said election and my going 
across the water would be ap- 
proved by the members of our In- 
ternational Executive Board. In 
due time I sent the matter to the 
Board and the Board not only ap- 
proved of my accepting, but each 
member strongly recommended 
that I attend the conference. All 
this happened during the last days 
of June. 

The first boat on which I could 
sail was the Mauritania, sailing 
from New York on July 11th for 
Southampton, England, so I had 
very little time in which to get 
ready. The obtaining of passports 
from the government of this coun- 
try, to be presented to the repre- 
sentatives of the government of the 
other countries I wished to visit, 
meant a whole lot of work. There 
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is a great deal of detail and consid- 
erable red tape. I had to make a 
sworn statement (before witnesses 
testifying as to the truthfulness of 
said sworn statement) that I was 
going across the water for a certain 
purpose and for that purpose only, 
and in due time the passport divi- 
sion of the government in Wash- 
ington either approves or rejects 
the passport. In my case they ap- 
proved my passport. One of our 
people at the American Federation 
of Labor office in Washington was 
attending to this affair for me, as I 
could not leave Indianapolis, but 
with the influence of the American 
Federation of Labor in Washington 
the work of obtaining my passports 
was not of very serious conse- 


quence, and while there was some 
trouble and annoyance, it was noth- 
ing compared to what most individ- 
uals who have no friends or influ- 
ence in Washington experience in 
getting passports, and whose mis- 
sion is either for pleasure or per- 


sonal business. The fact that I was 
going as a delegate of labor to an 
International Labor Congress was 
of some material importance to the 
government, and after making the 
necessary inquiries as to my stand- 
ing in the labor movement; to my 
character as a man; to my beliefs 
and teachings and the principles 
for which I stood, the government 
proceeded to O. K. my passports. 
Of course, you understand, were I 
going over to attend a revolution- 
ary congress in Switzerland or Ire- 
land, or an extreme Socialist con- 
gress in Austria, that I would not 
get through, as the government 
feels there are enough disturbers 
and trouble makers over there at 
the present time without letting 
any more across the water. How- 
ever, I proceeded to New York two 
days before sailing, and although I 
believed all necessary arrange- 
ments were made in Washington, 
I found that I had to go around to 
each of the different consuls repre- 


senting the countries to which I in- 
tended going. I made application 
for the right to visit the British 
Isles, including England, Scotland 
and Ireland, France, Belgium and 
Holland. It was necessary to ob- 
tain the sanction of the representa- 
tives of those countries before I 
could get on the boat in New York. 
However, all of this was overcome 
in due time, and just as I was about 
to leave the government customs 
building in New York, I was asked 
if I had my income tax receipt with 
me. Of course I did not have it, 
as I left it in my desk at Indian- 
apolis. Several individuals were 
held back because they could not 
produce their income tax receipt, 
but through the influence of certain 
individuals who vouched for me I 
was allowed to get by. The next 
day when we started to get on the 
boat I had to make another state- 
ment as to my whole life, whether a 
citizen of the United States, natur- 
alized or born, if naturalized pro- 
duce naturalization papers and if 
born in the United States produce 
birth certificate; my object in go- 
ing, how long I was going to be in 
Europe, my business, and a num- 
ber of other questions, and after 
answering them all I was allowed 
to board the ship. The first thing 
when I got on the ship was to en- 
deavor to locate my state room on 
the Mauritania, which is one of the 
largest and best vessels carrying 
passengers across the water. The 
help are all English and very effi- 
cient. I proceeded to the deck on 
which my state room was located. 
There I met my bed-room steward, 
who took very good care of me, and 
who in turn introduced me to the 
bath-room steward. It is necessary 
to make arrangements for your 
bath in the morning, because there 
are no private baths. We then pro- 
ceeded to locate my deck chair, for 
which I paid one dollar, which 
chair is then tagged, you are given 
a location on the deck, and no one 
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else is allowed to use the chair dur- 
ing the trip. During the voyage 
across the water there was nothing 
exciting going on. There was a 
very congenial passenger list. In 
our party was Mr. Gompers, myself 
and our secretary, Mr. Oyster, who 
had made several trips back and 
forth. We were also accompanied 
by Mr. William English Walling, 
and while he was not one of our 
party, he was very close to us. He 
is a writer of no mean importance 
and was going to the congress to 
write the proceedings of the con- 
gress for American newspapers. 
The food on board was excellent 
and everything that could be de- 
sired. A person could eat all he 
wanted and just as often as he de- 
sired. He could also purchase all 
the liquor he desired, providing he 
was willing to pay the price. The 
dining room was beautifully dec- 
orated and it seemed almost impos- 
sible to imagine that this boat had 
been carrying troops back and 
forth during the war. This was 
about the first trip the boat had 
made after being turned over again 
to passenger service. There was a 
splendid library, containing per- 
haps two thousand volumes of 
every description, with all the lat- 
est magazines, so one did not need 
for something to pass the time 
away. There was also a splendid 
writing room in which a person 
could write notes of his trip or 
write letters describing the trip 
ready to mail as soon as he reached 
port. American money could be 
exchanged into English money on 
the boat, but I would advise those 
of my friends who are going over 
in the near future not to change 
their money on the ship, but in- 
stead wait until you reach the other 
side and go into a bank, or Cook’s 
exchange office, or the American 
Express office, as you will get a 
much higher rate for your money 
than on the ship. I had all my 
money in American express orders. 


I used this plan when I was over 
before in 1911 and found it very 
convenient. Were I to go again I 
would take American money, pre- 
ferably gold, although the govern- 
ment does not wish one to take 
gold, but if you can take gold with 
you, you will get more money for 
the gold than for any other kind 
of money. For instance, a five- 
dollar American express order is 
supposed to be worth five dollars, 
but in England you get 4 shillings 
and 2 pence for a dollar, whereas 
if you had five dollars in money you 
would get 4 shillings and 5 pence, 
and if you had gold you would get 
4 shillings and 10 pence. The same 
is true of all the other countries— 
they are crying and begging for 
American money, as it is the only 
real money in the world today, the 
money in all other countries having 
depreciated since the war. For in- 
stance, in France I got five francs 
for a dollar before the war, and 
when I was leaving there I could 
get eight francs for a dollar. I 
also noticed that the German mark, 
which was worth twenty-four cents 
pre-war rate has fallen to less than 
four cents. A great many people 
are buying up German marks and 
setting them aside because there is 
not any question but that the mark 
will increase in value in the near 
future. As stated before, we had 
a quiet voyage over and if we did 
not care to read we could play 
cards, or as there was some high- 
class talent on board, actors and 
actresses going over, there was al- 
ways plenty of singing and enter- 
tainment. 

We landed at 11 o’clock on the 
sixth day at Southampton, Eng- 
land, after having our baggage ex- 
amined by the customs officers, who 
were very careful about looking for 
cigars, tobacco, cigarettes, snuff, 
liquor and perfumery. After they 
were through with the examination 
we started out to look for a porter 
to take our baggage to the express 
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train, which was waiting to take us 
to London. We arrived in London 
at 6:30 o’clock the same evening, 
July 17. 


(To be continued) 





EXASPERATING PROFITEER- 
ING STILL PREVAILS 


What is almost generally admit- 
ted by any one at all informed the 
principal cause of industrial unrest 
is the outrageous profits exacted by 
those who are in a position to hold 
or “corner” life’s necessities. This 
fact is fully borne out by a recent 
statement made by Joint Chairman 
Manly, who with former President 
Taft of the National War Labor 
Board has gone into a careful study 
of the problem, they finding eighty- 
two representative American cor- 
porations whose earnings could be 
revealed for a period of seven 
years, show that these same cor- 
porations had an average net in- 
come of $325,000,000, which scored 
earnings of more than one billion 
dollars in 1916. In 1917 the net 
profits were $75,000,000, while in 
1918 $736,000,000 was the profit 
shown after deduction was made 
for state and federal taxes of every 
sort. 

Chairman Manly is of the belief 
that the actual profits even afier 
the taxes of 1917 and 1918 were 
greater than in 1916, the difference 
being accounted for by the fact that 
in 1917 and 1918 these corpora- 
tions set up every sort of excessive 
reserves for depreciation, amoiti- 
zation, and other unspecified and 
fanciful contingencies fer the pur- 
pose of evading taxation and con- 
cealing their excessive earnings 
from the public and the tax col- 
lector. 

But taking the figures as they 
stand it is found that those eighty- 
two corporations earned, net, $3 in 
1916 and 1917 for every dollar 
which they earned in the pre-war 
period and over $2 in 1918 for 
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every dollar earned in the pre-war 
period. This is profiteering with 
a vengeance and the profiteers may 
well tremble lest the people may 
avenge themselves for this shame- 
less exploitation during a period of 
the nation’s peril and greatest ne- 
cessity. 

Food disturbances have occurred 
in a number of the old-world coun- 
tries, with many others seriously 
threatened because of extortionate 
prices in life’s necessities, those 
happening in Italy having the im- 
mediate effect of cutting the cost 
almost one-half. Among many 
cautious and hopeful persons this 
object lesson is expected to have a 
warning influence in our own coun- 
try, which is being exploited more 
than any other portion of the hab- 
itable globe. 

Within a short time a report has 
been placed in the hands of Presi- 
dent Wilson which shows that five 
packers located in Chicago have in 
their control the vast meat indus- 
try of the country and that grad- 
ually these interests are absorbing 
control of hundreds of cominodi- 
ties which enter into the needs of 
every household throughout the 
land. The problems confronting 
the wage earner are indeed grave 
and their satisfactory solution will 
demand much patience and the pos- 
sibility of the government being 
forced to take a hand in restricting 
the infliction of outrageous prices 
as other nations have been com- 
pelled to do, seems a little closer to 
becoming an actual fact. 


RAILROAD CONTROL BIG 
VICTORY FACTOR 


The operation of this country’s 
railroads under government con- 
trol saved the war for America and 
the allies because a failure to meet 
the food situation of the allies in 
the first few months of last year 
would have been an irretrievable 
disaster. 

This is one of the statements 
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made by former Director-General 
of Railroads McAdoo in a speech 
in New York City, which is now be- 
ing circulated by the A. F. of L. 
railway employes’ department. 

The former railroad chief stated 
that in February, 1918, the situa- 
tion was extremely black for the 
allies. At that time he was invited 
by the ambassadors of Great Bvii- 
ain, France and Italy to attend a 
meeting in Washington, where 
written reports on the desperate 
food situation were read. 

“Grave as this message was,” 
said Mr. McAdoo, “the situation as 
presented orally was much worse.” 
It was stated that the rations of the 
Italian army had been reduced 
twice and the French army once; 
that if food was not immediately 
rushed to Europe, starvation would 
overtake the civil population ; that 
the armies could not be adequately 
supported and that defeat would 
inevitably result. 

“There was but one way,” con- 
tinued the ex-railroad official, “to 
get the necessary food supplies to 
the seaboard and that was to do 
one of the most drastic things ever 
done in the history of American 
railroading—send empty cars from 
the east to the west with all possi- 
ble speed and regardless of cost and 
bring them back as swiftly as pos- 
sible loaded with the necessary 
food supplies. 


“The greatest heresy in railroad 
management is to haul a car empty 
when it can be loaded,” said Mr. 
McAdoo. But the order was given 
for priority to box cars. Practical- 
ly everything was sidetracked as 
the stream of empties started west- 
ward, in charge of the workers who 
stood at their posts throughout the 
storms and blizzards of that win- 
ter, “suffering,” declared the 
speaker, “from exposure and over- 
work,” that food might be rushed 
to the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. McAdoo answered the claim 
that government control of rail- 
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roads has created a deficit of $200,- 
000,000 with this statement: 

“The $200,000,000 deficit repre- 
sents only three and one-third days’ 
expenditures of the government, 
and yet I venture to say that the re- 
sults obtained by the $200,000,000 
expended on railroad operation 
produced greater results than any 
like amount of money expended by 
the government throughout the en- 
tire period of the war.” 


GET KNOWLEDGE 


Each human unit has a place to 
fill in the work which lies ahead of 
the world. That work demands 
that we separate the peasant from 
the horse. Even though the scope 
of his vision is small, this man 
knows there is a world about him, 
a world in which a man is superior 
to a horse. Society has realized 
this man has the power to think, 
and society must guide that power 
into proper channels. That is a 
primary obligation to the man. The 
duty of the man is to obey. 

Society has not fulfilled its obli- 
gation to civilization merely by 
building schoolhouses, employing 
teachers, furnishing free books. 

It must search out the illiterate 
man and place within his reach the 
means of education. He must be 
given the light. 

Illiteracy must cease. The power 
of man to think must be turned to 
the advantage of the people. 

The illiterate man is not fit to 
take up his share of the world’s 
work. The load that he should 
carry is borne by another. 

That is wrong; unjust to the 
man, unjust to the people. 

Besides the right of every man 
to an education, we must give re- 
gard to the right of society to the 
services of every man. Now more 
than at any time in the world’s his- 
tory, civilization needs this service. 

Education is a mutual social ben- 
efit and at the same time a mutual 
social obligation—Henry A. Mc- 
Anarney. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE steel workers now on strike can hardly be blamed for the steps 
i they have taken, due to the fact that every mill where the Trust 
was in control the men were being discharged for becoming mem- 
bers of the union, the organizers were beaten up, many of them killed, 
and although President Wilson advised that action be deferred until 
after the conference between the government, capital and labor, which 
is to take place in Washington, October 6th, the organizers felt that by 
that date it would be too late, as by that time there would not be any 
union left. It was a rather difficult situation and it is hard telling how 
it will come out. Personally, I believe the leaders should have accepted 
the advice of President Wilson, also the advice of the several officers 
of the American Federaticn of Labor, for the reason that something 
might come out of this conference called by the President that might 
help the steel workers. Mr. Gary has been invited by the President to 
attend this conference, and up to this time he has not refused the in- 
vitation. 

I wish, for many reasons, that the strike did not take place. The 
steel workers have never been organized; they are now a new organiza- 
tion without funds, and although the labor movement will substantially 
support the strike, it is impossible to say how long the strike can last. 
It may last for weeks, with suffering and privation attending. My per- 
sonal opinion is this: that the steel trust, with Mr. Gary at its head, is 
determined to fight to the bitter end. The moneyed interests of the 
country have made up their minds to fight labor; that labor has gone 
too far, and that the time is now ripe to make the fight. There is a bad 
taste in the mouths of the public against labor at this particular time, 
brought about in many ways. The policemen’s strike in Boston did not 
help to strengthen the position of labor in the public mind. The action 
of the radicals in certain parts of our western country, especially in 
Seattle during the war, has left a bad flavor in the mind of the public. 
There is no reason at this time why a fight cannot be made by the steel 
trust; they can lay off for a while and starve the workers into submis- 
sion. It is true they have enormous orders waiting, but the orders can 
wait; industry can stop; building can take a recess, etc. The European 
orders can also lay over—European credit is not very good at this time. 
They have figured all this out, so we hear from the inside, and conse- 
quently they helped to bring about the strike. They said, we might as 
well fight it out first as last. Some of these facts were made known to 
some of the members of the organizing committee having to do with 
the calling of the strike and they were asked to seriously consider the 
situation and defer action until after October 6th, but after weighing 
the whole situation they decided that it was better not to wait. We 
hope for the best. It is an enormous proposition. The workers are 
going to make a desperate struggle, and it is impossible to say how it 
will end, but conditions de not look good. 

Very soon, perhaps by the time you read this Journal, you will hear 
of a coal strike. I attended the miners’ convention for the purpose of 
listening to the discussions of the 2,200 delegates on the miners’ new 
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wage scale. Many of the delegates were the most radical I ever heard; 
men who seemed to know absolutely nothing of the labor situation; men 
who seemed not to care what might happen to the organization; men 
who had no consideration for the expressions or opinions of the officers 
of their organization, and especially little consideration for the public. 
The miners are governed by the most conservative and, I think, the 
brightest men in the labor movement, but the counsel and advice of 
those men was set aside by the rank and file of the delegates attending 
the convention. They are asking and expecting to receive a six- 
hour day, a five-day week, with a very substantial increase in 
wages. They are also advocating the nationalization of mines; they 
have acquiesced to the alliance between the railroad workers and 
themselves, and are practically adopting the program of the Eng- 
lish miners, and let me say in passing, that the English miners are 
practically driving England out of existence as an industrial nation. So 
that when the operators meet with the wage scale committee of the 
miners in Buffalo, it is safe to say that there will be a disagreement; 
that there will be an interchange of expressions and opinions, and then 
we will very likely hear of full power being given the general committee 
to call a strike some time in November, etc., and do not be too sure that 
a strike will not take place. It is very liable to take place and the oper- 
ators are very liable to put up a fight. 

All of this is only my personal opinion, and my opinion may not 
materialize, and in the interest of labor and our working people, I hope 
it may not, but it would not be of any use to publish this Journal unless 
I wrote something that might be of interest to you, and we are all inter- 
ested in coal. One thing is certain, that if there is any advance in wages 
to the miners we, the workers, will have to pay the price, and while we 
do not mind paying the few cents extra that the miners will get, we do 
object to paying the profiteers, such as the jobbers and middlemen, the 
enormous profits they demand. We know of no good reason for coal 
being as expensive as it is today. It is true the miners are getting good 
wages and the operators are getting a reasonable profit, but the jobbers, 
agents and retailers in between are obtaining the largest profit on coal, 
and the rank and file of the miners and the people are powerless to pre- 
vent this condition from continuing. So considering the entire situa- 
tion, between coal, steel and other industries, the country is in a very 
much disturbed state and labor :s liable to have to fight for its very ex- 
istence in many industries during the next year. I therefore advise you 
men in each district that have the welfare of your organization at heart 
to be careful and make no mistakes, go slowly and act wisely and diplo- 
matically with your employers in handling your wage scales. We are 
in the midst of a serious crisis between capital and labor. 





country is talking about it. In fact, I read about it in the London 

papers when I was there. All of the railroad organizations are 
enthusiastically behind it; but, do not worry, it will be many years be- 
fore it has any chance of being enacted into legislation. At this writ- 
ing, which is September 26, the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has not endorsed the Plumb Plan. Many labor organi- 
zations, however, have endorsed it. 
They tell us that the Plumb Plan is for government ownership or 


Y con have heard a great deal about the Plumb Plan. The whole 
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government control, but after reading it over carefully I have to dis- 
agree with such a statement. After an honest analysis of the subject 
it means control of the great railways of the nation by the employes. 
It is true that there will be representatives of the public, representatives 
of the government and representatives of the working employes, to be 
chosen by the employes from time to time, and, I suppose, to be recalled 
by the employes, if they do not suit them; consequently, such repre- 
sentatives of the employes will have to work and fight for the things 
the employes demand. In other words, if an enormous raise in wages 
is asked, the representatives on the Board of Directors must fight for 
it, and if they fail to bring it about, then of course the employes have 
the right to refuse to work. The Plumb Plan of control and operation 
does not contemplate government control and operation; on the con- 
trary, disapproves government control or operation. In some of their 
literature they make the following statement in the third plan, which 
refers to government ownership and operation of railroads: 


Government ownership and operation of railroads finds favor 
with a very limited number of Americans because there is very 
grave fear the political management will be little, if any, improve- 
ment over private management. 


Therefore the Plumb Plan distinctly disapproved of government 
ownership according to their own statement—they want ownership, or 
management and control by the employes, with the government standing 
back and financing the proposition. Our International organization 
ought to be particularly interested in the Plumb Plan because one sec- 
tion of the bill makes provision for the government to own and operate 
all vehicles used in handling or transporting freight or merchandise 
across the city. This work would be done by the government, so the 
government would have to own and operate those teams, which would 
eliminate our team owners, and I want to say to you right now, from 
what I know of government ownership, I am not very much impressed 
with this change. I am more satisfied to do business with a contracting 
team owner, as we are doing now, than to be doing business with the 
government. People in this country, and other countries, go wild talk- 
ing of government ownership and government control. As a matter of 
fact there is no industry owned and operated by the government that 
stands for organized labor. On the contrary, the government will tell 
you distinctly that the non-union citizen or worker has the same rights 
as the union worker, and there is more red tape in getting a contract 
from the government for the employes than there is with any private 
corporation. This expression may seem strange to some of you, but 
this has been our experience since the war and before the war, but espe- 
cially within the last two years, and we have been dealing with a gov- 
ernment that has been more faverable to organized labor than any gov- 
ernment we have had heretofore. Take the Postoffice Department. The 
Postmaster-General does not hesitate to tell you that the government 
does not recognize a union, and the same can be said of other depart- 
ments. The Navy Department only recognizes the machinists in the 
navy yards because they have to, but as a rule the government is slow 
to give any recognition to unions, and where recognition and conditions 
are obtained for union men, the same conditions prevail and obtain for 
the non-union men, and the government never signs an agreement with 
a labor organization. I do not know whether we thoroughly understand 
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the seriousness of government control of industries. The more power 
a government gets, the more the liberty of the individual is curtailed. 
Of course, you can argue: well, we can defeat the government and elect 
another government, but as a matter of fact there is no government that 
we know of in any country in the world that has been successful in 
pleasing or satisfying even a majority of the people. Government con- 
trol of industries, or the government taking over control of industries 
of the world, is a European Socialistic doctrine that is taking root in 
our country. There are certain industries which the government 
could not for centuries operate as successfully as they are operated un- 
der private ownership. Do not misunderstand me. I know there are 
abuses in industries where the employes are not treated right or fair; 
that we are swamped with high prices, and that the capitalists are mak- 
ing enormous profits. No one understands those things better than I 
do, but at the same time there are abuses—very substantial abuses— 
existing in industries that are controlled and operated by the govern- 
ment. There are no other classes of workers in the country today that 
have the same amount of responsibility, that are more abused, than the 
postoffice employes, or who work harder for their money, and the same 
may be said of many other employes of the government, and those men 
are deprived of the right to strike. The women workers who volun- 
teered to go to Washington during the war, working there as stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, clerks, etc., were working there for starvation 
wages, and in many instances had to write home to borrow money 
enough to bring them back home when the armistice was signed. Now 
that the express drivers come under government operation, we have to 
go to Washington and argue there for a week endeavoring to show the 
government the necessity of advancing the men a few dollars a month 
in their wages, and after our trouble and time going there it may be 
six months before we get an answer, and then the answer may be in 
the negative; that the earnings of the industry are such that the gov- 
ernment could not possibly increase overhead expense, or some such 
statement. These things should all be taken into consideration. We 
are not in love with government ownership in many industries, and 
especially in the hauling of merchandise across the city from station 
to boat, or from boat to station. In the downtown district when a car- 
load of merchandise is consigned to a merchant, under the Plumb Plan, 
the railroads would be compelled to deliver that carload of goods, thus 
necessitating government operation of the team or auto truck making 
the delivery. Before I endorse the Plumb Plan, or that section of it, 
I would have to get an expression of opinion from the general member- 
ship of our organization. But I am not afraid of the Plumb Plan be- 
coming a law in the very near future. What I am afraid of is that all 
the agitation going on will be the means of bringing about compulsory 
legislation applying not only to the railroad workers, but to the workers 
in other industries. We also want to take into consideration, and it is 
worthy of deep thought; that it would take billions of dollars to take 
over the railroads at their natural value. This would equal the cost of 
the war for three years. The question then that confronts us is: Where 
is the government going to get this amount of money? There is only 
one way, and that would be to issue bonds at 4 per cent. or 414 per cent. 
But the government had quite a time selling their war bonds, and there 
are many people now who would be glad to sell their war bonds at three 
points less than what they paid for them. I notice that the market 
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value of some of the issues is now about 314 to 614 points less than 
when they were sold. With this condition existing, and with the dis- 
turbed world conditions confronting us, how do you suppose the gov- 
ernment could sell ten or twelve billions of dollars’ worth of bonds to 
purchase the railroads? It is such an overwhelming proposition that 
the mind of the average working man is unable to grasp the situation. 
The impression made on the minds of working men is that government 
ownership means more freedom. lower rates, cheaper living conditions, 
etc., but this is not true. It remains to be seen, and we do not want to 
make any mistake in considering the seriousness of such a problem; it 
is worthy the serious thought of every working man and woman in our 
country. You will understand that the writer is only expressing some 
of the thoughts that run through his mind, and that none of our mem- 
bers are compelled to submit to his opinion. We must get something 
into our Journal for our members to read.. You will also understand 
that if the statements made herein are not to your liking, that we are 
bound to disagree on such vital matters, and only by honest disagree- 
ment can we reach a safe conclusion as to what is best for ourselves and 
our country. 





HE Boston policemen’s strike is still on, but all of the excitement 

| seems to be dying out. On this question, which has attracted the 
attention of the people throughout the country, I want to say, 
first, that my sympathy goes out to the policemen in the struggle they 
are making. I know a great many of them personally, as a number of 
them were formerly members of our truck drivers’ local in Boston and 
held membership in Local No. 25 for years, and there is no man living 
who can possibly despise a commissioner like Curtis as much as I de- 
spise him. He belongs to that old blue-blood, autocratic, domineering 
crowd, such as can be found around the New England district. They 
can trace their ancestry back to the Mayflower, but take it from one 
who knows, they are the worst bigots that ever existed against religion 
and trade unionism, and although they trace their ancestry to the Puri- 
tans who came over in the Mayflower and landed in Plymouth, they left 
their own country because they were refused the right of freedom to 
express their religious beliefs as they saw fit, and afterwards deny the 
right to others. To many of our members throughout the country who 
have heard much about this case it may be interesting for them to know 
that a peculiar situation surrounds the administration of the police de- 
partment in the city of Boston. Normally Massachusetts is overwhelm- 
ingly a Republican State and the city of Boston is overwhelmingly Dem- 
ocratic. The commissioner of police, who controls the entire police 
force, is appointed by a Republican Governor, while his salary and ex- 
penses are paid by the Democratic city of Boston, and neither the mayor 
nor the council that governs the city have anything to do with the police 
force, except to pay the salaries of the men. Such a condition does not 
exist in any other city in the country, nor in any other city in the world 
that we know of. This will give you some idea of the strange situation 
surrounding the government of the police force in Boston. I want to 
say also to our membership that it is cruel and a crime that at this par- 
ticularly disturbed period not only in this country, but throughout the 
whole world, that an autocrat like Curtis should have the power to dis- 
charge men because they became members of a certain party or organi- 
zation. We are too far advanced in the new life of nations for any 
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sensible community to back up a commissioner in such a position. It 
is true that technically, under some rule governing the police force, by 
straining it as much as possible, the men were wrong in becoming mem- 
bers of a labor organization, but it is also true that were they to en- 
force the old blue laws of Massachusetts, that a man could not smoke a 
cigar or cigarette on Sunday on any of the streets in any city or town 
within the State, but the lawmakers and police force wink at the old 
blue laws, because they know that it would be absolutely ridiculous to 
enforce them, but for a simple violation of a rule men who have given 
faithful and honest service to the city for a number of years are dis- 
charged. I thought we had lived beyond such an antiquated condition. 
I thought the struggle we made in another country for civilization would 
have a tendency to civilize us within our own country, and that it would 
open the mind of the autocrat to the necessity of acting reasonably with 
men, but it seems that it will take more than what we have already gone 
through to bring about this condition. I might add that personally I 
was opposed to the American Federation of Labor organizing the po- 
licemen in the various centers of the country, and the Executive Council 
has, since I became a member, refused to issue charters to policemen in 
many cities, but the last convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, believing it necessary that all men who work for a living should 
be organized, adopted a resolution favoring the organization of police- 
men within the fold of the American Federation of Labor. We must 
take into consideration that policemen are somewhat different from 
chauffeurs, machinists, electricians or bricklayers. When obtaining a 
job as a chauffeur or bricklayer a man does not have to make a sworn 
statement that at all times he will protect the property of his employer 
and religiously carry out whatever orders he receives from his em- 
ployer. Now, a policeman has to do this for the city in which he is em- 
ployed. He has to make a sworn statement that he will obey the orders 
of his superior officers or those in authority. If a strike takes place 
and he refuses to protect the property of the party against whom the 
men are striking he would be violating his oath to the city or town, and 
if in any way he should lend assistance to the strikebreakers or the con- 
cern fighting the union, then ke would be violating his obligation to 
the union, so it is impossible for policemen to live within the Federa- 
tion and obey their obligations to both institutions. And, as has hap- 
pened, if the police go on strike, the property of the public must be pro- 
tected, the safety of the individual must be protected, and the govern- 
ment of a city has the power to call on the state and the nation to fur- 
nish proper protection for life and property, so to win the policemen’s 
strike you must defeat the state troops and the national troops, and we 
are not in a position today whereby we can defeat the soldiery of the 
country. If, on the other hand, the soldiers refuse to take the places of 
the policemen who are on strike, then we are facing revolution, and I, 
for one, do not want any revolution in this country at this time. I have 
lately seen some of the countries where war, pestilence and revolution 
has prevailed, and I want none of it without having greater reasons for 
it than those confronting us today in the labor world. As stated above, 
my heart rebels against tyranny and oppression, whether it be by king 
or multi-millionaire, who controls the slaves in his employ, or a police 
commissioner, who autocratically denies the right to men to congregate 
and discuss the grievances existing in their employment. There are 
other considerations also that must be weighed carefully. We have not 
yet reached the period when it becomes necessary to organize the po- 
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licemen—much as we are anxious to swell the ranks of organized labor. 
There are thousands—yes, millions—of toilers struggling for a mere 
existence that are unorganized, and I think our efforts should be de- 
voted to that end. 

At this writing the strike is still on and it does not look very good. 
Like all other strikes, the excitement lasts only a few days and then 
gradually wears off. The general sympathetic strike seemed liable to 
prevail, as the organized workers of Boston were being goaded on to it, 
but those in authority, men with common sense, were advising against 
it. Recently, while talking with some of our members in the Teamsters’ 
office in Boston I advised strongly against a general sympathetic strike, 
believing that it would not do any good, and I advised that the men ob- 
serve strictly the contracts entered into with the honest employers with 
whom we do business. Again, I hope and trust that this time my opin- 
ion and judgment may be wrong and that the striking policemen may 
win their strike. 





We received per capita tax on 115,000 members in the month of 
August. This is beyond the dream of the most optimistic member of 
our organization of a few years ago. Of course, we may drop down 
again in a month or two, but we are gradually gaining. It is not an 
unhealthy growth—it is not a mushroom growth, such as a great many 
organizations experienced during the war. The same organizations are 
now losing membership, while we are gaining. The day is not far dis- 
tant when every man working at our trade will be holding membership 
in our union. We make no false promises when we encourage men to 
become members. We do not promise to be able to tip the world over 
ina day. We show them what we have done and explain to them what 
it is possible for us to do in the future, and we leave it to the men them- 
selves to decide whether their place is on the inside or outside of our 
organization. You do likewise with every non-union man you meet. 
If you will do so, in the near future, or before the next convention, we 
will have one of the most splendid organizations of labor in the Ameri- 
can labor movement—an organization composed of men with common 
sense; temperate in their ideas; who believe in America first, and whose 
efforts are devoted to improving their own conditions and that of their 
families. 





and one of the most beloved by all classes, creeds and colors, has 

passed away. We refer to the late John Mitchell, formerly presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America. His death came as a 
shock to his family and his large circle of friends. No one can replace 
John Mitchell. His honesty of purpose, his cleanliness of character, 
the sterling qualities with which he was possessed, endeared him to 
millions of Americans who had the pleasure of knowing him, or who 
had read about him. He sacrificed his life in the interest of the miners, 
but he lived to see that organization grow, and grow to such propor- 
tions that the very institution which was throttled and trampled upon 
during his time had practically become the most powerful institution in 
the whole country, holding by its membership the power to cripple the 
industries of the nation. 

He died after an operation in a hospital in the city of New York. 
His home was at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., a village about twenty-five miles 
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from the city of New York. His funeral took place at Mt. Vernon, but 
he was buried, as he requested, at Scranton, Pa., among the anthracite 
miners for whom he struggled and all of whom dearly loved him. He 
attended the last convention of the American Federation of Labor as a 
delegate from the United Mine Workers. I happened to be with him a 
great deal at that time. He seemed well and healthy and full of hope 
and courage, except that he said he was somewhat tired, due to the fact 
that he had been working exceptionally hard, having been food admin- 
istrator for the State of New York, and this, added to his other burden 
as chairman of the Industrial Commission of New York, was more than 
one man could stand, but the State Senate of New York refused to con- 
firm the names suggested by the Governor as food administrator, but 
just as soon as the name of John Mitchell was suggested by the Govern- 
or he was unanimously confirmed by the Senate. His life was clean 
and he was honored and respected and loved by every one with whom he 
came in contact. -He was one of the most convincing speakers in the 
labor movement. While he was not an orator, he was a powerful 
speaker, and his arguments were of a character which had a tendency 
to make his hearers believe his statements. He was seldom wrong on 
any position which he took on the question of labor. He was sympa- 
thetic to a fault, and the sufferings of the workers, especially the miners 
during periods of idleness, penetrated him so much that he suffered 
equally as much as those who lived in privation and misery. His first 
thought was for the men for whom he labored and whom he represented 
for years. He thought last of himself. Money, position, adoration of 
the millions, amounted to nothing in his eyes. All he wanted was to 
help in the great struggle in which he was engaged—for the betterment 
of the great masses of people and for the advancement of future genera- 
tions. There is no one man in the American Labor Movement today 
who does not regret the untimely death of John Mitchell. He is a great 
loss to the masses of people and he cannot very easily be replaced. 





N VIEW of the fact that there has been some controversy in various 
districts relative to the drivers and chauffeurs working for the ex- 
press companies, and in which organization they should hold mem- 

bership, I am publishing the following extracts from letters which I 
have received from Mr. Forrester, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, which also admits freight handlers. This 
organization has been taking in the drivers on the express wagons and 
automobiles, but said at the time they were taking them in that they 
would distribute them to our local unions, but in many instances this 
has not been done. I wrote Mr. Forrester and the following are ex- 
tracts from his letters: 

Letter of July 19, 1919: 

I have been away from the office almost continuously since the 
beginning of the A. F. of L. convention and as the subject-matter 
of your letter is one that none of the office employes would care to 
handle, and as they failed to forward it to me, reply has necessar- 
ily been delayed. This letter refers to express wagon drivers that 
hold membership in our organization, particularly at St. Paul. I 
assure you, Brother Tobin, that it is our desire to turn over to your 
organization all the express employes that properly come under the 
jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
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feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. I agree with you that 
we should strengthen our organizations so as to meet the possible 
return to private ownership of both railroads and express prop- 
erties. 


Letter of August 30, 1919: 


In order that you may fully understand my position I am at- 
taching hereto copy of two letters, both of which were written on 
July 19, which will outline what I have in mind. And in this con- 
nection, Brother Tobin, desire to inform you that I have been pre- 
paring the express drivers who have been taken into our Brother- 
hood to meet the coming necessity of transferring to the organiza- 
tions of which you are chief executive. In fact I have advised all 
of our International officers that this class of employes properly be- 
long to your organization and that we have no right to organize 
them except in a local of the Teamsters’ Union. 

Every one knows and the American Federation of Labor has in- 
structed all organizations that drivers and chauffeurs come under the 
jurisdiction of our International Organization, and after reading the 
above extracts from Mr. Forrester’s letters our membership will under- 
stand that the Railway Clerks, wherever they have drivers in their or- 


ganization, are intending to turn them over to us. 
or not they will make good is another thing. 


However, whether 
To our membership 


throughout the country we advise that they see to it that the express 
drivers and chauffeurs are organized into our International Union, 
where they properly belong, as per the decision of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor. 





RELATIVE VALUES 

“If there is one lesson which has 
been gained from the war it is that 
the value of labor was always 
under-estimated, and the value of 
capital always over-estimated. In 
the first week of the war the whole 
banking system of this country 
would have crashed into ruin, only 
for the fact that the government 
supported the money market with 
the national credit. And _ that 
credit, it has been clearly shown, 
lay not so much in banks and capi- 
talists, as had been supposed, as in 
the power of the people to use their 
energy and their skill to do the 
work that was required if we were 
to win the war. 

“Labor has got, through the war, 
a new status. It has been clearly 
demonstrated that only those who 
work, whether with hand or brain, 
count; the rest matter little or 
nothing. And that fact having 
been demonstrated, it is likely to 





be made the center of the economic 
discussion of the future. 


“We in this country have shown 
that, despite the fact that 6,000,000 
men have been taken from indus- 
try, and millions more men and 
women have been diverted into 
making things that kill instead of 
things that give life, the workers 
have been on the whole better fed, 
and better off generally, than be- 
fore. When those millions of men 
and women are again established 
in the arts of peace, are they all 
going back to the same old stage as 
before we learned the great lesson? 
We think not.”—Reynold’s News- 
paper, London. 





To do well or the best you can do 
is to secure for you peace, in the 
consciousness that you have done 
all you are able, and should bring 
you contentment, so leave others to 
criticise as they please. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—From 
September 10 to 15 a hearing on 
readjustments of wages and work- 
ing conditions for the American 
railway express companies, chauf- 
feurs, drivers, helpers, stablemen, 
etc., was held at the headquarters 
of the United States Railroad Com- 
mission on Wages and Working 
Conditions at the Southern Rail- 
way Building, Washington, D. C. 
The inequalities and injustices 
endured by our members working 
for the American Railway Express 
Company were presented by Vice- 
President Cashal of New York, Or- 
ganizer Gillespie of Boston and 
business agents of our Express 
Union from Jersey City, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
and it was conclusively proven by 
argumentation and _ typewritten 
proofs that the wages now paid 
were inadequate, insufficient and 
much below the wages received for 
similar work performed by our 
members in first-class cities. 

Director-General of Railroads, 
Mr. Walker D. Hines, sent a letter 
to the commission that no general 
increase of wages could be consid- 
ered at this time until the govern- 
ment had a fair trial to reduce the 
present high cost of living, but that 
any injustices which now prevailed 
should be promptly investigated 
and recommendations made for 
their immediate adjudication. 

It was clearly and definitely sub- 
stantiated by representatives Oden- 
weller of Boston, Thompkins and 
Shaughnessy of Jersey City, Lyons 
and Voss of New York and O’Brien 
of Philadelphia, who are all ex- 
press chauffeurs and drivers, that 
many employes doing the same 
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work and operating identical vehi- 
cles receive a different scale of 
wages, as some get $90 a month, 
some $95 a month, some $112.50 
and others $120 and $125 per 
month for eight hours’ work, 
straight time for overtime up to 
ten hours and time and one-half 
after ten hours. Some cities get 
holidays and some don’t, and in 
other cities men work every holi- 
day in the year and never receive 
extra pay. 

These wide differences in salaries 
and conditions your committee rep- 
resenting the International Union 
contended constituted inequalities 
and injustices and we fought hard 
for an equalization of pay. 

Your committee felt that if 
wages and conditions of the Ameri- 
can Railway Express chauffeurs, 
drivers, helpers and _ stablemen 
were stabilized and uniform in all 
first-class cities, a general increase, 
if granted by the railroad board in 
the future, would give all employes 
doing the same class of work equal 
remuneration and create harmony, 
satisfaction and assist co-operation 
between the express companies and 
their workers. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. H. ASHTON. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—We have 
just celebrated Labor Day and had 
one of the largest parades in the 
history of the city. Every labor 
union was represented in the line. 
Our local,. No. 418, held a promi- 
nent part in the parade and took 
an active part in the sports. We 
marched through the principal 
streets, then took the train to a 
beautiful lake called Lake Sebago 
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This lake is nineteen miles long, 
beautiful to sail on and also to fish 
in. The train was crowded. Fif- 
teen cars made up the train. Ar- 
riving at the grounds, all things 
were well arranged for the pleasure 
of everyone. We won the base ball 
game. 

Last month we had a large num- 
ber of new members admitted to 
membership and hope to have more 
later. The freight handlers have 
given us their moral support and, 
in fact, all of the affiliated lo- 
cals of the city. The men of one 
transfer trucking firm that em- 
ploys a large number of men have 
been induced to join our local, and 
it puts new life and encouragement 
into our members. There is some 
talk among our members of having 
a basket-ball team this winter, and 
also a polo team, so we are still on 
the map away down east just the 
same. Yours fraternally, 

WALTER S. JOHNSON, 
Rec.-Sec. Local 418. 





USE “SMOKE SCREENS” TO 
CONCEAL PROFITS 


Unadulterated profiteering is the 
cause for present prices, declared 
Wm. C. Colver, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, in a 
speech in Washington. 

All talk about inflated currency, 
dislocation of industry because men 
joined the military service, turning 
of industrial plants into munitions 
factories and similar reasons are 
but “smoke screens” for the prof- 
iteer, said the speaker. 

“They tell you that industries 
were dislocated by turning facto- 
ries and mills over to war produc- 
tion,” he declared. “This is not a 
sufficient reason for the high cost 
of living. They tell you that the 
inflation of currency is another 
cause. But currency in this coun- 
try is not as inflated as people 
would have you think. The heavy 


exports of food and clothes are 
talked of as a contributing factor. 
But all of these reasons are not 
sufficient to account for the present 
situation. They are being used as 
‘smoke screens’ in the operation of 
the most completely devised cam- 
paign of profiteering any country 
ever saw.” 

In January, he declared, as much 
or more than 80 per cent. of packed 
foods, dried fruits and other food- 
stuffs had been bought by specu- 
lators before the fruit had ripened 
on the trees. Fish, which would 
inhabit rivers several months sub- 
sequently, were sold before the ice 
had left their rivers, he declared. 
In these deals the profits of specu- 
lators, who would sell the products, 
not once, but many times, would be 
paid by the consumer. This prof- 
iteering, he indicated, is regarded 
by experts as one of the basic rea- 
sons for the high cost of living. 

Superbusiness has discovered a 
new method of nullifying the Sher- 
man anti-trust law by combining 
competitive products, such as but- 
ter, oleomargarine and a vegetable 
substitute for butter. These prod- 
ucts cannot be touched by the law 
because it provides for monopolies 
only in one product.—Weekly Let- 
ter. 





Are you a regular attendant at 
your local meetings? They are held 
for the benefit of all its members, 
and you are benefited by them, or 
remain in ignorance concerning the 
transactions occurring at them, ac- 
cording to your presence or ab- 
sence while they are being held. 

There’s always business of im- 
portance at these meetings that di- 
rectly concerns you, and you’re 
gainer or loser regarding such 
business, according to whether or 
not you are present. Don’t fail to 
be present at every meeting possi- 
ble for you to attend. 














XUM 


The more we visit other countries and the more we learn about 
other nations, the more we love our own country and the more deter- 
mined we become, under all circumstances, to defend and preserve our 
own nation. 





The Jewel Tea Company is still fighting the International. The 
men in several cities are still on strike and we are paying strike benefits. 
Do not forget to go into your central body and shout out as loudly as 
you can, the fact that the Jewel Tea Company, selling tea, coffee and 
other articles off wagons to the working people, that that company is 
fighting our organization and should not, therefore, have the patronage 
of trade unionists and their friends. If the company has a branch in 
your city it would be well for you to introduce a resolution in your cen- 
tral body, stating that the company refuses to enter into an agreement 
with our organization, and that our members in many cities who were 
working for this company are on strike and have been for the past three 
months. _This company operates in nearly every large city ard town 
in the country. Pay a little attention to this subject and see if {-ey are 
operating in your city. 





The other day while attending the convention of the Jov .neymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America, which convention was being 
held in the city of Buffalo, I was much impressed with the earrestness 
of the 800 delegates in attendance and, while listening to the remarks 
of several speakers, I could not help admitting that, indeed, there was 


a substantial advancement in the progress of the trade union u-cvement 
in recent years. The barbers’ union has grown to be one of the sub- 
stantial unions in the American labor movement. They hold their con- 
vention once every five years and have a very large attendance. The 
membership of the International Union is about 38,000 ane each local 
is fully represented at the convention. The barbers where crganized 
make good union men and in many instances they help us. It is your 
duty whenever in need of the use of a barber that you be sure to go to 
a union barber shop. 





I also attended the miners’ convention, which is being held in Cleve- 
land, for a day or two. It was the largest labor convention I ever at- 
tended. There were 2,200 delegates seated in the convention, which 
was so large that it was almost impossible during the Sirst week of the 
convention to transact any important business. There were so many 
delegates desiring to speak on the same subject at the same time that 
it was beyond the power of any chairman to properly regulate the gath- 
ering, but Acting President Lewis seemed to be able to control the dele- 
gates and as time went on the convention assumed its old-time business 
appearance. The number of new delegates in attendance was notice- 
able and is a reminder that those who fought and struggled to make the 
union are gradually passing away and their places are being taken by 
younger, more active and energetic men, who are carrying on the work 
of the founders of the union. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . 75a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All ordera should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 Eaat Michigan Street Indianapolts, Indiana 
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